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STATE LIBRARY SERVICE STATE WIDE. 


In the public library system of Texas the State Library is unique 
in that it is the only library in the system specializing in state-wide 
service. 

The State Library serves every individual in the State, both directly 
and indirectly. The aid of the direct service is twofold. In the first 
place the State Library wants to be to the people of the small town 
and the rural community what the city library is to the city people. 
In the second place, it aids the special student interested in the 
manuscript sources of Texas history or in economic, social and legis- 
lative questions. 

The only conditions required of any man, woman or child who 
borrows any book, pamphlet or clipping are that he return the ma- 
terial in good condition in a reasonable length of time and pay trans- 
portation charges both ways. In case the desired information can 
be given by letter, there is no expense whatever. 

The indirect service of the State Library to every individual in 
the State lies in its assistance in organizing new libraries and in 
improving the smaller ones. This service at present is limited for 
financial reasons to the publishing of a library bulletin, Texas Libra- 
ries, to the distribution of library literature written by experts espe- 
cially for the small library, and to counsel upon definite problems 
submitted in regard to library administration. 





THE READING PROBLEM. 


By J. Howarp STouTEMEYER, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
BaYLor UNIVERSITY. 


Last autumn I chanced to strike into the side of the reading problem. 
Being desirious to make my classwork as concrete as possible, I asked 
the members of my classes what factors caught and held their attention 
when reading papers and magazines. The results were of such a sur- 
prising nature that I determined to study further the reading habits 
of these pupils. Accordingly I started collecting data regarding the 
time and conditons under which they began their spontaneous read- 
ing, and to what extent their teachers had fostered the reading habit. 

‘‘When and under what conditions did you begin to read books and 
papers outside of the required class work?’’ From several hundred 
replies, I find that approximately 80 per cent began reading stories 
and books voluntarily prior to the tenth year; a few began as early as 
©) their sixth year where they were stimulated and guided by well-edu- 
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cated parents; a small number, where reading facilities were meagre, 
did not begin spontaneous reading until after their sixteenth year. 
The period for reading papers and magazines was a little later, nearly 
70 per cent beginning before their twelfth year. Less than a fourth 
enjoyed good reading advantages, and these were from cities or from 
cultured homes in which there were good libraries. Those from the 
rural and village communities often mentioned the inadequate facili- 
ties and deplored the irreparable losses thus sustained. 

I then asked, ‘‘Did your teachers attempt to guide or develop a 
reading habit?’’ Some three-fourths stated that their teachers had 
not given any direction, or taken any interest beyond the lesson-set- 
ting and lesson-hearing in their daily school grind. Usually where the 
teacher did assist reference was made to some particular teacher whose 
sincere devotion to duty led to the guidance of the spontaneous read- 
ing of her pupils. The school as an institution, seemingly, laid no 
stress on the matter. ° 

I quote some characteristic replies: ‘‘I lived in the country until 
I was sixteen. None ever tried to direct my reading.’’ 

**My school work was done in a small village. The teachers were not 
competent, and did not attempt to devlop my reading habits.”’ 

‘*[ had several teachers in the rural schools who told me of good 
books to read, but being in the country I was unable to procure them.’’ 

The following are samples of a belated type, all too common were 
we but to look for them: ‘‘I have not to any great extent, even to this 
day, developed a reading habit. The reading facilities of my home and 
school were nothing to speak of. I never was in a library of as many 
as five hundred books until I was twenty. I was reared in the country, 
where we had three or four months of school kept each year. I never 
attended a school of as much as five months until I was eighteen. I| 
can recall but one teacher who ever attempted to direct our reading.’’ 

‘*As I remember, none of my teachers in the public schools ever 
encouraged me or attempted to guide my reading. As there was no 
library, either in school or the community to which I had access, my 
only way to get reading of any kind was to buy or borrow, but being 
poor I could buy but very little, and in this region I was unable to 
borrow much. No one that I knew of ever took ‘any interest in me, 
for I was only a boy growing up. But all this time I was reading, 
studying and dreaming with every possible chance I had. One regret 
I have is, that no one tried to direct my reading, and consequently I 
read a good many books that would have best remained unread, and 
have missed the acquaintance of many books which would have been 
of inestimable value to me.”’ 

**T began to read outside books when about nine years of age. My 
teacher being a country school teacher in a non-progressive district, 
with no library in the room, gave no attention to my reading. A few 
years later a teacher came who took a special interest in me and lent 
me books from his private library. At the age of twelve I would sit 
up until one o’clock in the morning to finish a book. On account of 
my limited: means and living in the country where I could not get 
books, I often hungered for a good book as one would hunger for 
bread.’’ 
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The following replies show the exceptional teacher and the manner 
in which the assistance was given: ‘‘ With the exception of my first 
teacher, none ever treid to cultivate the reading habit until I reached 
the high school. My first teacher would ask us to read stories in any 
story book we had access to. We had a small library, so we could 
seldom read the books our high school teacher referred us to.’’ 

**T never did have a teacher that I can remember that tried to de- 
velop the reading habit, except the last one before I went to college. 
She would buy books and magazines to induce the pupils to read.”’ 

‘*My teacher tried to develop the habit of regular reading by having 
us tell something interesting which we had read.’’ 

‘*My teacher tried to develop the reading habit by reading interest- 
ing stories to the class, then leaving them incomplete so we would 
finish them. She started a small library in our school.’’ 

In a very few cases there was guidance given in the grades; usually 
wherever comment is made it is after this fashion: ‘‘I do not remem- 
ber that my earlier teachers ever said much about reading.’’ 

**My grade teachers never had anything to say about my reading.”’ 

‘*My teachers took no interest in my reading until I reached high 
school.’’ 

‘Until about the seventh grade, the teachers did not advise or sug- 
- gest anything to be read. After that I had several high school teach- 
ers who gave us collateral reading and interested us in good reading.’’ 

**My teachers prior to the high school did not give much attention 
to reading. In fact, it seemed they little thought of what we ever 
read other than the texts in class. However, it was when a junior that 
my English teacher began to direct my reading along better lines. 
This teacher gave us lists of interesting books that would be of value 
to us, so it was at this time that I first began to enjoy my outside read- 
ing.’’ 

‘Till my senior year in high school there was no effort on the part 
of my teachers save one to develop my reading habits.‘ This last year 
the same man who had taken an interest in me for two years preced- 
ing, and one other teacher influenced me considerably.’’ 

**Why I began so early and read so omnivorously, was probably due 
to the great interest that one of my teachers took in me. With the 
exception of this teacher, I can’t recall that my teachers generally 
made any special effort to arouse interest in reading or direct my se- 
lection. Most teachers in the high school require collateral reading, 
but very few create the desire in the pupil to branch out for himself 
into the great world of books. I have had one teacher since who stands 
out preeminent as one who sent me from his course with a burning 
desire to plunge further into the subject for myself.’’ 

In interpreting this situation there is no condemnation of the pupil; 
there is no condemation of the individual teacher who is over-worked, 
under-trained and under-paid, whose tenure of office is limited, and 
whose mobility from post to post is too frequent to devlop well-laid 
plans to meet this problem. It is rather a condemnation of our educa- 
tional system as a whole, for it has but dimly recognized its social 
aspects and its relation to the life interests of the pupils and patrons. 
It might be held that since these contributors had been out of the com- 
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mon schools for a number of years the conditions had been greatly im- 
proved, and that the above description is uncommon. After some in- 
quiry I found that the above data indicated a rather common symp- 
tom, and that it was the exceptional school that was adequately meeting 
the reading problem. When we realize that in Texas 46 per cent of 
the school population are regularly absent from school, that 40 per 
cent never go beyond the fifth grade, less than 10 per cent go through 
the high school and scarcely one per cent enter college, we can appre- 
ciate the fact that college students are a highly selected group of in- 
dividuals, and that they have used their opportunities to the best ad- 
vantage in preparation for their college duties. The multitudes who 
fell by the wayside were even less well favored and made less use of 
their limited opportunities. Thus with a random selection from many 
classes of society and many seetions of the State, it is thought that 
the conditions described above are not over-exaggerated, but rather 
that the average condition attending the reading facilities in the rural 
and village communities of Texas are even more deplorable. 

The three facts most significant for education are these: First, read- 
ing facilities in the rural and village communities are far too limited; 
second, it is only the exceptional teacher who has paid sufficient atten- 
tion to this problem to have made a permanent impression on the minds 
of his pupils; and third, this assistance, even in these exceptional cases, 
was given usually four or more years after the spontaneous reading. 
was begun. Children, if well taught, become interested in reading as 
soon as they have sufficiently mastered the machanics of reading to 
eatch the drift of the matter. The schools have uttedly failed to rec- 
ognize the fact that the reading interest begins much earlier than the 
high school period, and have signally failed to utilize and direct this 
interest. Since the larger part of the pupils drop out of school before 
the completion of the fifth grade, it behooves the schools to guide them 
in such a way that in later life they may be able to glean from the 
papers and magazines and literature some conception of the spirit of 
our Government and the trend of affairs—Texas School Magazine. 

September, 1914. 


TEXAS SCHOOLS AND THE READING PROBLEM. 


By J. Howarp SroureMEYER, Proressor of EpvucatTIoNn, 
BayLor UNIVERSITY. 


From the data presented in the last issue, it is evident that the read- 
ing facilities in the rural village communities of Texas are inadequate 
to foster an enlightened public opinion. In order to find out just how 
needy the field is and what had been attempted by various counties, I 
sent a questionnaire, which sought information on three points: 

1. A brief description of the present reading facilities in the 
country, village and city communities ; 

2. The means used to meet this reading problem; and 

3. Recommendations for the best solution of the reading problem 
in the county and state. 

Although the number of replies was too limited to draw any conclu- 
sions as to the extent of the needs or the solutions attempted, it is for- 
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tunate, however, that the more part that answered came from the rural 
counties where the need is most pressing, and the facilities least ade- 
quate. I append a number of the answers to the first question. 

Panola county, with 80 per cent of the school population in rural 
and village communities, reports: ‘‘Fewest periodicals used in the 
homes or schools except such as teachers are introducing. County is in 
great need of more reading matter.’’ 

Haskell county: ‘‘The country people read the weekly newspapers; 
the village people read scarcely any more; the city people read perhaps 
more but no better.’ 

Lamar county: ‘*‘ Would say that perhaps 60 per cent of the country 
ehildren have nothing to read, save a weekly newspaper. Most village 
and city children have access to a library—sometimes, however, it is a 
library of few books and poor selection.’’ 

Smith county: ‘‘The country children have none; the village child- 
ren have only newspapers and a few magazines; the city children have 
a good Carnegie library.’’ 

Atascosa county : 


‘*The need for reading material in this county 
is very great. 


The country and village schools have access to but very 
little outside of a local newspaper. Our town schools have some better 
advantages though very few of these schools have libraries.”’ 

Lamb county: ‘‘ There are 125 pupils in this county; all live in the 
country or practically so, as the villages are new and only a few people 
arein them. The needs are everything. 
good home reading matter.’ 

Dimmitt county has no city schools. ‘‘There is at present practically 
no reading material provided for the children in the homes or in our 
schools.’’ 

Polk county has only rural and village conditions. ‘‘In this (Polk) 
county, in the rural districts, I find that the text book is all the reading 
material that they have. I have been in the homes, seldom finding a 
newspaper of any kind, never a magazine of any kind.”’ 

Archer county: ‘‘The homes and schools of the county are very 
poorly provided with reading material; a few semi-weekly newspapers 
and some periodicals that are good, bad and indifferent. The largest 
village in the county has a free library and provides a very good sup- 
ply of the best reading. We have no city.’’ 

Seurry county: ‘‘My conclusion is that a majority of the country 
homes ‘in this county have but very little for children to read, or for 
the adults either, perhaps one small weekly newspaper and scracely 
any books except the Bible. In the villages conditions are somewhat 
better. The village schools have made some progress by way of school 
libraries. In Snyder, our county seat, in addition to a pretty good 
school library, the ladies Altrurian club has established, with good suc- 
cess, a library which is managed and cared for by the club. This li- 
brary has furnished the children and young people much pleasure and 
profit.’’ 

Wheeler county: ‘‘I find it meager and uninteresting to the ordi- 
nary boy or girl. It is an exceptional home in the country that has or is 
making any effort towards starting a library. The Bible, may be a 
single book of general information left by some agent, and a few 


No libraries, and a scarcity of 
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trashy novels are the usual quota. For current reading, the local news- 
papers, a semi-weekly and may be a farm journal—magazines are rare, 
Villages are usually somewhat better supplied with current newspapers 
and magazines, but little attention is paid to gathering a library. We 
have no cities.’’ 

Two frontier counties reported the large number of Spanish speak- 
ing people who could not read or be interested in reading English. 

Several counties answered: ‘‘No facilities except the state adopted 
texts.’’ 

How widely the foregoing conditions prevail in Texas, or whether 
these are extreme cases, is uncertain. At any rate, the facts show a 
need sufficiently great to be seriously considered. Our leading journ- 
alists point out that the cities have attracted the public attention, and 
have received millions in gifts for public benefits, while the importance 
of the country or its interests have been overlooked. The present call is 
to enlarge and strengthen the life of our country people, and ‘‘the first 
means to this end is the cultivation in the school and the home of the 
habit of reading good books.’’ City children have access to libraries 
and skilled supervision, not so the country child. Adequate reading 
facilities for rural and village communities forms the greatest library 
problem now to be solved, in an age when the library has become a 
necessary part of a liberal education. It should be possible for any 
person at any time to have ready access to any book on any subject. 

A number of the counties have made some attempt to meet the prob- 
lem. In several counties the chief advance has been by women’s clubs, 
a farm paper, some individual teacher or a live superintendent. _Li- 
brary funds have been raised by women’s clubs, mother’s clubs, enter- 
tainments and suppers, subscriptions to periodicals, private donations 
and the use of special school taxes. 

Coleman county, in which three-fourths of the children are in rural 
and village communities, reports: ‘‘There is an urgent need especially 
in the homes. We have a good many school libraries, but only 40 per 
cent of the communities have them. The villages are only a little better 
supplied than the rural schools. City school children and parents have 
access to good libraries and reading matter, not however as well se- 
lected as should be.’’ 

Gregg county, which is predominately rural, has a library in every 
school. ‘ 

Jasper county has libraries in three-fourths of the schools. 

Lavaca county has libraries in two-thirds of the schools, with a total 
of 2900 volumes. 

Lasalle county has good libraries in practically all the schools. 

Nueces county reports: ‘‘In the past three years we have put libra- 
ries in four-fifths of our schools and increased the number of volumes 
in those schools already having libraries.”’ 

Upshur county has 16 school libraries in common schools, the num- 
ber of volumes ranging from 40 to 100. (These libraries have been pur- 
chased by means of private subscripions, use of special school tax, pro- 
ceeds of box suppers, ete.) It is our desire to place a library in every 
school within the next twelve months. All independent districts have 
or will have libraries soon.’’ 
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As this is an educational problem, it behooves us then to see how well 
the schools are equipped for its solution. Reports from the Rural 
School Conference held at Austin, July, 1914, state that 85 per cent of 
Texas teachers change locations or new teachers come into new locations 
each year, and out of 120 county superintendents studied 96 served on 
the average only 2 to 4 years. Approximately 50 per cent of the coun- 
ties have ex officio superintendents, and these comprise a little more 
than an eighth of the school population. The Texas school year (1910 
census) was 131 days with an average of 56 days per child. It was 
stated at the State Teachers’ Association that 46 per cent of the child- 
ren were regularly absent from school. At least 40 per cent of the 
children never pass beyond the sixth grade. Approximately 70 per 
cent of the school population is rural and two-thirds of the teachers are 
in these schools, 

In the rural schools less than a third of the teachers have had the 
advantages of a high school, a normal school or a college education, 
while more than three-fourths of the city teachers have had this ad- 
vantage. Less than an eighth of the rural teachers have had the 
professional training as given in the normal schools or colleges, where- 
as nearly 45 per cent of the city teachers have had such training. Thus 
our schools in rural and village communities, with teachers oftentimes 
inexperienced, immature and unacquainted with the needs and oppor- 
tunities of country life, with infrequent and sometimes without expert 
supervision, with frequent shifting and short professional service, 
have not as yet, developed a very efficient means of solving the read- 
ing problem. Very few have had any training in library work. ‘‘The 
teacher untrained in the use of books and other reading matter is the 
weakest link in the library chain.’’ 

As to the selection of books under the present conditions, this de- 
pends largely on the teacher, his education and his training in the use 
of the library. Twenty years ago a leading publishing house in New 
York City stated: ‘‘Three-fourths of the youth of our country are 
habitual readers of the dime novel class of books; but not one in fifty 
has any taste for a standard book. The trashy, sensational book sells 
by the tens of thousands, while the book of science, history, or poetry 
by the most popular authors sells by the hundred, or by thousands.’’ 
Whether present conditions have changed greatly or not, does not les- 
sen the responsibility for the wise choice of books. Charles Dudley 
Warner said: ‘‘A person who has learned how to read, but not what to 
read is placed in a position of great danger.’’ President Emeritus 
Eliot states: ‘‘The schooling which does not result in implanting a 
permanent taste for good reading has failed in the main end of a dem- 
ocratic education.’’ The additional qualification then for rural teach- 
ers should be training in library methods and a knowledge of child- 
ren’s reading. ‘‘ All candidates for county teacher’s certificates in Wis- 
eonsin after January 1, 1915, must pass such an examination.”’ 

The foregoing data indicates that the efforts of the individual teach- 
er who today is here, next year yonder, and of the superintendent 
are inadequate. As educational opinion has passed from the district 
to a large school administrative unit, so in this problem we must seek 
a larger unit and an efficient state-wide organization. In my opinion, 
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there should be some reliable state board or committee of the Depart- 
ment of Education selected to assist in establishing school libraries and 
that this board should select libraries for the various classes of schools 
upon the basis of the number of teachers in the school. It is along some 
such line as this that our efforts must be expended.—Texas School Mag- 
azine, October, 1914. 


THE LIBRARY QUESTION. 
(A paper read before Tarrant County Institute, by Mr. Charles 
Scheuber, Librarian of the Fort Worth Public Library.) 

I am under obligations to the District President of the Parents- 
Teachers’ Clubs for the privilege of appearing before you today, not 
because | think that I have anything to add to your knowledge of school 
libraries, but because I very strongly feel that the school and the library 
do not get together often enough. Whose fault it is I do not know, but 
it is unquestionably true that not any where in the United States have 
the two great forces of popular education, the school and the public 
library, been brought into intimate enough contact. If this is true of 
the entire country it is doubly true of Texas, where the library holds 
very decidedly the position of the step-child in the educational world. 
This is due largely, I presume, to the fact that the public library is a 
very recent comer in the educational world of Texas. The Dallas and 
Fort Worth libraries, which I believe have the honor of being the first 
libraries supported by their municipalities, both date from October, 
1901, the Fort Worth library being the senior by thirteen days. So 
that the oldest public libraries in Texas are not quite thirteen years 
old. Our friends tell us we have done very well, and the libraries of 
Texas have done as well in their several communities as could have 
been expected, handicapped as they have been by lack of money and 
books, and in many places with an indifferent public that did not un- 
derstand the function of the public library; but it has failed in extend- 
ing the work of the library throughout the state and in impressing 
itself even on the teaching body of the state as an essential part of the 
educational system. 

Civilized countries have long since taken upon themselves the obli- 
gation of teaching their children to read. We all blush when we have 
to admit that Texas still lags in the background with the six states of 
these United States which leave it optional with the child and his guar- 
dian whether he shall be taught to read or not. The state does provide 
the means to teach him to read, but it does not teach him what to read, 
nor does it provide him with the means to read. Until the state does 
that it has failed in its duty to the child, and to its own best 
interest. For no nation can be greater than the intelligence of its cit- 
izens. It is one of the strangest things in our educational system that 
the printed page, man’s greatest means to culture, has been so much 
neglected, and, while all the machinery of the educational system has 
been brought to bear in the effort to teach the child to read, the infi- 
nitely greater work of teaching the child what to read has been left to 
the initiative of the individual teacher. That many of them have ac- 
quitted themselves well of this task we all know, but that others have 
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entirely neglected it we also know from the mass of unutterable trash 
that is pouring in from the press of the United States that finds eager 
buyers on every hand, and from the character of many of the dramas 
and picture shows that perform to packed houses. All this govs to 
prove that our educational machinery is sadly out of joint somewhere. 
I do not believe the poor taste in literature, in art, in standards of liv- 
ing, that is inundating the culture of the wor.d, for it is a world move- 
ment, is due so much to what it is usually ascribed to—the modern 
effort to level up the mass of the people—as to poor teaching and a 
lack of great leaders. If this is true of the world, it is equally true of 
the nation and the community. Néver before has the world been so 
much in need of leaders, not only leaders of the first magnitude in the 
nation, ‘but leaders in the state, leaders in the communities and in its 
smaller units, chief among which are its educational forces. Leader- 
ship is an inherent constituent of the teaching profession, but how 
many teachers are leaders? Many will answer this question by saying 
that leaders are born, not made. I very much question that. I believe 
that anyone can develop leadership by earnestness of purpose and be- 
lief in the responsibility of his calling. If you could but sweep over 
the teaching profession of this state the fire of a fine enthusiasm, the 
real belief that the future of this commonwealth depended upon how 
well they acquitted themselves of their work each day in their individ- 
ual classrooms, and you could make them seriously believe that it was 
more essential for them to teach their pupils to form the reading habit 
and to acquaint them with the master minds in literature, in science, in 
the arts, to awaken their curiosity in the wonderful alchemy of nature 
that surrounds them on every hand, in other words, quicken their im- 
agination, teach them to think and accustom them to associate with 
master minds, rather than to cram their minds with facts which they 
will promptly forget in the first few years after leaving school, we 
would witness a renaissance that would be a death knell to bad taste 
in life, in literature, in arts, and would soon right all the social 
injustice of life which reduced to its last analysis is just a question 
of false standards. Teachers may have a right to question the justice 
of the immense responsibility which this argument places on them by 
showing from statistics that only 5 per cent of the conscious waking 
life of the child from birth to twenty-one years is spent in the school 
room. Short as the division of time is, still it remains the only time 
devoted by the child to cultural work and if the great majority of 
the children do not receive the inspiration on which to frame their 
lives in this fraction of time spent in the school room, they never 
receive it. 

Therefore, I think we should urge, in season and out of season, upon 
teachers that the greatest service they can render their pupils is to in- 
troduce them to good books and help them to form the reading habit, a 
habit that must be formed between the sixth and twelfth years, or it will 
never be formed. People may read for information, they may learn 
to study, but they will never enter into the true fellowship of books 
unless they have formed the reading habit before they are twelve years 


of age. But the love of books and the habit of reading can not be 


formed without the agency of books and I take it that how to supply 
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this need is the problem that confronts the teachers of the rural schools 
of Texas, and not only of Texas but of the United States. Statistics 
show us that in 2,200 counties of the United States there is no library 
that has as many as 5,000 books. I need not say that almost all the 
counties of Texas are included in this undesirable class. This means 
that people of many suburban communities, of most small towns, of 
almost all villages, and 90 per cent or more of the people living in the 
open country have no access to any adequate collection of books. This 
need of books can only be supplied by a system of free rural libraries, 
School libraries cannot furnish sufficient books for the rural districts 
and I do not believe any. system looking to that end should be encour- 
aged. Where it has been tried it has proved a failure. The establish- 
ment, in 1835, of a system of school district libraries in New- York set 
back the public library work of the state almost half a century. The 
weakness of any system of school libraries that endeavors to furnish 
the reading of its community is the weakness of the unit and lack of 
provision for trained supervision. A well-organized and administered 
system of traveling libraries under the supervision of the State Library 
Commission until recently has proved the most effective means of furn- 
ishing the rural communities with books and establishing public libra- 
ries in the stronger centers. Wisconsin has shown what can be done by 
a properly managed system of traveling libraries. In fact, their sys- 
tem seemed so perfect that the library world had begun to believe that 
the last word has been said as to the best means of furnishing rural 
communities with books. But the California system of county libra- 
ries based on the county library methods of Ohio, Maryland and Ore- 
gon, but of much wider scope, seems to upset many advantages over it 
and promises to bring to the door of every farmhouse of California a 
well-organized library. The system recognizes the State Library as 
the nucleus of the library system of the state and is under the general 
supervision of the state librarian. It provides for the creation of the 
county library system by the county supervisors or commissioners, 
either upon their own initiative or by compulsion on the petition of one- 
fourth of the qualified voters of a county. Any town or city already 
having a library may, if it so desires, refuse to participate in the 
county system, in which case its property shall not be taxed for 
county library purposes, and its inhabitants shall not be entitled to 


county library priviliges. It provides a special tax for the libraries - 


not to exceed one mill on the dollar of taxation values. Such 
libraries shall be under the supervision of the county supervisors, 
who must employ a trained librarian recommended by the State 
librarian and the librarians of the University of California and Le- 
land Stanford Junior University. The work of the county librarian, 
as defined, is to build up and manage according to accepted prin- 
ciples of library management, a library for the people of the county. 
The salary of the county librarian shall be fixed at not less than the 
salary provided by law for the county superintendent of schools. 
Smaller counties may join with larger ones for the establishment of 
county libraries. Many counties are placing the county libraries 
under the management of the central library in the county, and 
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establishing branch libraries in each center and supplying them by a 
system of traveling libraries from the central library with just the books 
they need. This system provides adequate library privileges, not only 
for the people living in small centers but for the rural population on iso- 
Jated farms and ranches.—Tezas School Magazine, November, 1914. 





COUNTY LIBRARIES AND THE RURAL PROBLEM. 
LILLIAN GUNTER, LIBRARIAN, GAINESVILLE PuBLic LiBRaryY. 


Think of life on a distant tenant farm, bare walls, meager diet, the 
fewest and poorest clothes, no books, magazines or newspapers, poor 
schools, not much church, no social or intellectual stimulus. Your only 
point of contact with your fellow man being your landlord, ginner, mer- 
chant, banker, who only want money from you and use their power to 
get it, giving no social consideration in return. | 

There are a million people situated like that in Texas! What is the 
first need of people in that condition? Knowledge! That they may 
grasp the power to help themselves. How can they get it? Compulsory 
education and free textbooks will help, but they are for children and 
youth. Must the present generation pass away before anything is done? 
We hope not, for only the present generation is ours. 

The vast forces working for the benefit of our rural population have, 
far, met with pittifully small returns. There seems to be no adequate 
medium of communication between the forces of enlightenment and 
progress and the country people of Texas. Newspapers and magazines 
offer the farmer reams of advice, but he has no money to buy newspapers. 
and magazines; politicians go out to make him speeches, but he has 
ueither clothes nor time to go to hear them. The government prints 
valuable pamphlets on farming, and the State Board of Health edits a 
nonthly bulletin telling him how to safeguard his health. Files of these 
invaluable documents lie rotting on their shelves, because government 
dficials do not know to whom to send them, and the people who need 
them most do not know of their existence. Even the club women are 
seeking means to alleviate the sorry lot of their country sister, but they 
ire yet groping for a point of contact. 

In solving our rural life problem the two things necessary are to ele- 
vate our poorest class of farmers into more efficient producers and to 
keep the intelligent, prosperous farmer on the farm. To do this we 
must establish a proper medium of communication between all our 
people. It must be nonsectional and nonsectarian; it must touch us on 
ur social and intellectual sides; it must come without taint of patronage 
charity, and it must appeal to all ages and sexes. Only the State can 
furnish such a medium of communication between all her people; there- 
fore we appeal to the State. California, Ohio and other progressive 
states find this medium in county public libraries. 

Texas’ present county library law limits the literature they may col- 
let to agricultural and kindred subjects. Country people have tired of 
that consideration which regards them only as agriculturists ; besides the 
National Country Life Commission c'aims that the farmer and his 
family need general knowledge, recreation and inspiration quite as 
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much as agricultural enlightenment. Why should Texas be satisfied with 
half a loaf when we can get a whole one? For sarely if the Legislature 
passed one bill it will not hesitate at another one broader and better. 

If you would see Texas go forward in social, financial and agricultural 
progress, give her the right kind of a-county library law. Establish a 
county library, under trained management, with shelvés of live, desir. 
able books, magazines, newspapers, pamphlets and government doeu- 
ments, open to the whole county ; put branches in all the county villages; 
send out cases of suitable books at the beginning of the school term to 
all county schools and collect them when school closes, giving a fresh 
selection each year. Lend special collections to isolated groups of people, 
in the same manner, but at less expense, than State traveling libraries, 
Permit each person in the county to draw books from the shelves, or ask 
special information of the central library. Under a tactful, resourceful, 
sympathetic, trained librarian, able to minister alike to the ignorant and 
the learned, such a library soon becomes a social center, an intellectual 
clearing house for the county. It is most likely the one place where the 
poor man is made as welcome as the rich, where the ignorant man feels 
that he can lay bare his ignorance and ask for help without embarrass. 
ment. 

The wealthy man, with his costly library, soon realizes that at best 
it is an extravagant means of arriving at a very partial understanding 
of all those things that comprise culture unless supplemented by a publie 
library. The poor and lowly find, as never before, the means of self- 
advancement, spiritual and intellectual comfort, while housekeepers, 
craftsmen and farmers gain access to the technical works necessary for 
a thorough mastery of their professions. There the investigator and 
welfare worker, the government lecturer and grange organizer find a 
means of contact with the people of even the remote districts, most apt 
to be interested in his particular reform. Each group of students finds 
more and better selected material for his subject, whether it be poultry 
raising or the higher criticism. 

Finally, each county thus has the untold benefit, not to be acquired in 
any other way by most of our Texas counties, of contact with a large, 
vell-rounded collection of books suited to local needs as well as the larger 
needs of world-wide education and polish. Not on a basis of charity, 
but on the sure compelling basis of equality of opportunity for all, that 
should more and more mark the attitude of our State toward its citizens, 
-—Dallas News, December 28, 1914. 


The public library is the great, persistent, continuous means of edu 
eation through life. The school gives us the foundation; the publie 
library rounds it out and completes the circle of activity. The school 
gives the beginning, and the public library tells you there is no end. 
The public library is the supplement of the school, and the community 
ean no more safely avoid it than the children can avoid school. Publie 
libraries should be scattered through the community as much as 
schools. You say the child must not be required to walk too far to 
school. The same condition is true of our public libraries—Public 
Libraries, XIV, 120. 
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CATALOG CARDS PREPARED FOR RARE TEXAS VOLUMES. 


In cataloguing its Texas collection the Texas State Library found 


that it had a number of titles for which the Library of Congress could 


not furnish printed catalog cards. Arrangements have, consequently, 
been made with the Library of Congress whereby it will print catalog 
eards for these titles from copy supplied by the Texas State Library. 

Many of the uncatalogued volumes in our Texas collection are not 
mentioned in any bibliography to which we have access, and are prob- 
ably unknown to historical students other than those who have visited 
the State Library. A few of these uncatalogued volumes are listed 
inaccurately, and still others would be listed more profitably if more 
bibliographical information, especially of the kind brought out in 
notes, had been given. We think that the inclusion of these titles in 
the Library of Congress depository catalog will be the surest and 
easiest method of informing not only present-day but future historical 
students of their existence and content. 

We feel that the responsibility of rendering these titles available 
rests with us for two reasons. In the first place, the State Library 
is naturally more interested in collecting and disseminating Texas 
historical data than any other library or organization in the State 
In the second place, our comprehensive collection of Texas titles and 
our specia] bibliographical tools, together with access to the splendid 
bibliographical equipment of the University of Texas Library, make 
us well prepared to undertake this work. 

The copy which has already been supplied represents chiefly local 
history, sketches of early settlers, regimental histories, descriptions of 
frontier life, and colonization conditions. 


NO COURSES IN LIBRARY SCIENCE AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF TEXAS SUMMER SCHOOL. 


On November 4th, 1914, we sent out a letter regarding the possibil- 
ity of .establishing training in Library Science at the University of 
Texas. In reply to this letter ten have indicated their desire to take 
the training should it be offered in the summer of 1915. 

Under date of January 12th, 1915, however, we are in receipt of a 
letter from the Dean of the Summer Schools of the University inform. 
ing us that the Executive Committee have decided that it will be 
impracticable to make provision for instruction in Library Training 
during the coming summer session, even though a sufficient number of 
students to justify giving the course indicated their intention to be 
present. 

We regret exceedingly that it has become necessary for us to make 
this announcement, but feel that the information should reach you at 
this early date. 

Very sincerely yours, 
; J. E. GOODWIN, Librarisn 
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LIBRARY TRAINING IN BAYLOR UNIVERSITY. 

The following courses in library economy are to be included in the 
curriculum of the university and will be available as indicated: 

Course 1. A general introductory course in library methods and 
work, including both lectures and practice work in the Baylor Library. 
The course is open to high school graduates and to others who can 
qualify for courses in the University. (To be given in the spring 
term commencing in 1915.) 

Course 2. A general course in cataloging, including actual work in 
cataloging in the University Library. This course is open to those 
who have had Course 1 or who have had some experience in library 
work. (To be given in the fall term commencing in 1915.) 


NEWS NOTES OF TEXAS PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


{The Dallas Times-Herald published the following editorial on the occa- 
sion of the opening of the Oak Cliff branch of the Dallas Public Library, 
November 23, 1914:] 

As the Fourth of July orator might say, as long as a people have 
free libraries they cannot be enslaved. The knowledge that comes from 
books acquaints them with what are their rights and those examples 
of patriots fighting for their liberties which books relate stiffen both 
their backbones and their upper lips. 

We do not know that any Machiavellian organization on this side of 
the river is thinking of enslaving Oak Cliff and therefore the adjunct 
library that was opened in that part of the city Monday will not be 
called to teach them that Oak Cliffians never, never shall be slaves. 

But despite the fact that the political liberties of the residents of 
Oak Cliff have long since been secured, the opening of the branch 
library in that part of the city is an important thing. As has been 
suggested it marks the beginning one hopes, of a system of. branch 
libraries in all parts of the city, thus bringing the books to the people 
when the people might not be able to go to the books were there only 
the main library on Commerce street. 

Since there is doubtless much reference work being done by the stu- 
dents in the Oak Cliff High School the branch library in Oak Cliff 
will be a great help to them. They will not have to take the long trip 
to town in order to do that prescribed ‘‘extra reading’’ which intro- 
duces them to masterpieces outside the narrow bounds of text books. 

In a part of Dallas where culture in the less superficial meanmg of 
the word is so justly valued as it is in Oak Cliff we shall expect to 
find the Oak Cliff branch library well patronized. 

The erection of a branch library may seem but a small thing in a 
progressive city like Dallas which is constantly seeing the erection of 
great business buildings that make the library building seem Lillipu- 
tian. But when one considers the uses to which the small building 
is put, one realizes that it contains greater possibilities than the hugest 
business building in this or in any other city. For it is not fanciful 
to suppose that the branch library will be the means of such mental 
and even moral inspiration as shall irifluence many who are now 
youths throughout their lives. 

The free library used wisely is a sermon all the more persuasive 
because it is not didactic. 
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Aransas Pass, 


The Woman’s Club is devoting its 
energies toward upbuilding the libra- 
ry, which is one of the principle 
auxiliaries of the club, and to stimu- 
late membership they have recently 
added a number of books. The library 
is conducted for the public and any- 
body complying with the rules can 
obtain the library privileges by the 
payment of $1.50 per year or 25c for 
two months. The library also con- 
tains books of reference and a large 
number of juvenile stories for the 
children. The library is one of the 
most worthy institutions of the city 
and should receive a liberal and un- 
qualified support from the public.— 
Aransas Pass Progress, Oct. 2, 1914. 


Austin. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE LispRARY. A 
row of shelves reaching from the floor 
to the ceiling for the accommodation 
of the library of city directories and 
commercial journals that belong to the 
Chamber of Commerce has _ been 
erected on one side of the Chamber of 
Commerce Hall. Practically the whole 
of the shelf space has already been 
filled with the large number of city 
directories in the possession of the 
Austin Commercial Organization.— 
Austin Statesman, November 12, 1914. 

STraTe Liprary. The State Library 
recenty received a number of useful 
donations of books and periodicals: 
Mr. Ed R. Smith of Austin presented 
100 volumes; Mrs. Joseph D. Sayers of 
Austin presented 225 periodicals; a well 
known citizen of Texas, resident in 
New York, presented 130 volumes; and 
the Shakespear Club of Calvert sent a 
traveling library containing 43 vol- 
umes. Gifts of this kind will greatly 
assist in broadening the service of the 
State Library, by increasing the num- 
ber of volumes that may be loaned to 
those residing distant from the Capi- 
tol. 


Bastrop. 

The Bastrop Public Library has been 
in existence fifteen years and has 
1000 volumes. About forty members 
pay $3 dues annually. Children’s 
“story hour” is observed every Tues- 
day afternoon. The untiring efforts 
of a few ladies have kept up this 
library. The City Council pays $75 
of the $100 rent for the rooms, and 
by strict economy and wise use of the 
small sum realized from the dues the 
librarian is paid, new books purchased 
and other incidental expenses met. 





Friends have generously donated 
books, thus materially aiding the 
work. While the “hard times” cry has 
compelled. some members to withdraw 
their membership for awhile, the 
ladies are not discouraged and are 
looking forward to a prosperous New 
Year. The following officers were 
elected at the last meeting for 1915: 
President Mrs. B. D. Orgain, Vice 
President Mrs. R. Gill, Sec’y-Treas. 
Mrs. W. A. McCord, Librarian Mrs. 
A. B. McLary; Book Committee Mrs. 
S. J. Orgain, Mrs. E. H. Jenkins, Mrs. 
R. A. Meyers. 


Belton. 


CARNEGIE Pusiic LIBRARY. Miss 
Emma Lee Librarian. An _ extract 
from the librarian’s report for the 
year ending September 30, 1914: 

The Library and reading room is 
open half of each day except Sundays 
and holidays. The reading room: is 
furnished with the following periodi- 
cals, purchased monthly by the Li- 
brary: Harper’s, Century, Scribner, 
McClure, Review of Reviews, Ameri- 
can, and Current; with annuals from 
Baylor University, Texas University, 
Southwestern University, A. & M., 
Austin College, Brenham high school. 
These furnish information, reference 
and amusement for all readers. 

Book cards issued the past year, 66, 
making a total of 1543. 

Books and magazines. registered, 
3126 for year, 4 books lost. 

During the year 75 books added, 47 
by purchase, 19 from book reception 
and 9 by donation, 3027 volumes to 
date. 

Collected on subscriptions, $330.06; 
on short termed memberships $23.00, 
making a total of $353.66. 

From a candy sale, realized $10.00, 
this amount was invested in children’s 
books. 

Collected on overdues $16.17, from 
this fund $13.60 was used for Library 
supplies and incidentals. 

In years to come, may the need of 
a library be very forcibly felt by the 
public at large and become an insti- 
tution that all may be proud of.— 
Belton Journal, October 22, 1914. 


Bryan. 

Miss Lillie Wilson, who has been 
librarian at the Carnegie Library in 
this city for a number of years and 
who has served so efficiently, has 
found it necessary to resisa the posi 
tion on account of ill health. 

Miss Willie Rogers has been ap- 
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pointed to fill the position left vacant 
by Miss Wilson’s resignation. Miss 
Rogers recently resigned a position as 
teacher in the art department of Adrian 
College, at Adrian, Michigan.—Bryan 
Eagle, November 12, 1914. 


Comanche ° 

The Library Association in spite of 
the rain and mud had an enthusiastic 
reception and entertainment at the high 
school Wednesday night. There was 
about one hundred people there to 
listen to an interesting program of 
local talent, and buy of the Thanksgiv- 
ing dainties that the ladies of the As- 
sociation had there to sell for the bene- 
fit of the library. An encyclopedia and 
about 15 volumes were donated to the 
Library and some twelve dollars was 
raised by the sales.—Comanche Chief, 
November 27, 1914. 


Corpus Christi, 

Up to September, 1914, La Retama 
Public Library was open twice a week 
in the afternoons; the juvenile depart- 
ment was free, and the fee for adults 
was one dollar and a quarter a year. 
The members of La Retama Club, who 
maintain the library, served as 
librarians, two each afternoon it was 
open. During August, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. H. M. Rishel, the books 
were carefully classified according to 
the Dewey system, a complete card 
catalog was made, and two new book- 
cases and one hundred and thirty new 
books were bought. Announcement 
was then made that the library would 
be open daily from three to six p. m., 
free to everybody, with Miss Marie von 
Bliicher, a member of La Retama Club, 
as paid librarian. Accordingly, on 
September 1, the library was opened as 
a free public library, and from then 
on, new membership tickets have been 
issued daily. 

On January 1, 1915, the number of 
volumes in the library. was 1851, and 
the total number of borrowers to date, 
248; the circulation for November was 
378 and for December 438, and for Jan- 
uary it will be much larger. The fol- 
lowing magazines have been subscribed 
to: The Outlook, Harper’s Monthly, 
Good Housekeeving, and Youth’s Com- 
panion; the American Magazine for 
two years was given by Mrs. J. Ar- 
thur. The current numbers of these 
magazines are kept in the library to 
be read there, and the back numbers 
are circulated. 


Loose Lear Liprary. Mrs. Oscar M. 
Suttle, Librarian. This Library con. 
sists of articles and illustrations glean- 





ed from magazines, newspapers, pam- 
phlets, public records and documents 
classified under the heads of Art, Cur- 
rent Events, Civic Work, Industry, 
etc. The purpose of this Library is to 
furnish material for speeches, ad- 
dresses, papers, essays and toasts for 
the use of church societies, lodges, 
public meetings, clubs and schools, and 
to arrange club year books and special 
programs. 


Dallas. 


Pupstic Liprary. Yesterday marked 
the thirteenth anniversary of the open- 
ing of the Dallas Public Library. On 
the afternoon of Oct. 29, 1901, the Dal- 
las Public Library opened its doors to 
the Dallas public. Then it was fre 
quented by few. Now the library as- 
sistants are kept busy throughout the 
day. Immediately after the public 
schools let out the reference rooms are 
swarmed with ambitious students. 

The library opened with less than 
10,000 volumes, the librarian, Miss 
Rosa M. Leeper, who still holds that 
position, and two assistants. There 
are now over 45,000 volumes and 
twelve assistants to Miss Leeper. The 
library also has many distributing 
points throughout the city, among 
them the city schools——Dallas News, 
October 30, 1914. 

Miss Linda M. Clatworthy of Dayton, 
Ohio, who is a graduate of Vassar 
College and. who attained the Bachelor 
of Library Science Degree in the library 
training department of the University 
of Illinois, has been secured as refer- 
ence assistant to the Dallas Public 
Library for the winter’s work. Miss 
Clatworthy will have charge of the 
reference and school work for the pres- 
ent scholastic term.—Dallas Evening 
Journal, October 26, 1914. 

There have been 7,866 volumes added 
to the library during the year 1914. 
This number includes the books for the 
Oak Cliff branch and the total is con- 
sidered a large one. 


Oak Cuivre BRANCH LIBRARY. Miss 
Ella E. Packard has been appointed 
librarian of the Oak Cliff branch of 
the Dallas Public Library. In speak- 
ing of the appointment Miss Leeper 
said: “Miss Packard is eminently fit 
ted for the position to which she has 
been appointed, having graduated from 
the University of Colorado, studied one 
year in the library training depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois, and 
having been connected with the Dallas 
library for over two years. Miss 
Packard’s education, professional train- 
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ing and practical experience will en 
able her to handle the new branch with 
such success that we feel sure that she 
will surpass all expectations.”.—Dallas 
News, October 8, 1914. 

The Oak Cliff branch library was 
opened to the public November 23rd. 
The building and equipment are de- 
scribed as follows: 

The Oak Cliff branch, like the main 
library building, is the gift of Andrew 
Carnegie, and, with fixtures, cost $25,- 
000. Every piece of furniture in the 
building, from basement to reading 
rooms, is Dallas-made, excepting two 
small pieces, a book truck and a rec- 
ord case. These are patented and come 
from a furnishing house. 

The Oak Cliff branch library is the 
result of considerable planning and is 
so arranged that the librarian can sit 
at her desk and see all over the house. 
The library is semi-partitioned, afford- 
ing a reading-room for adults and one 
for children. The chairs and tables 
in the children’s reading-room are 
built especially for children. The color 
scheme throughout the building is 
cream and green. 

The building is of gray brick and 
concrete. In the basement is a lecture 
hall with a seating capacity of 235 
and a committee room for the use of 
mothers’ clubs and kindred organiza- 
tions. These rooms have private en- 
trance to the street. The heating fix 
tures are housed in the basement. 

The librarian has a private office on 
the second floor. This office is equipped 
with a_ kitchenette, in which the 
librarian can prepare tea and light 
lunch for herself and a few friends 
should she so desire. The building is 
lighted throughout with the semi-indi- 
rect lighting system, giving a soft light 
for reading purposes. The public- 
spirited citizens of Oak Cliff have con- 
tributed $3,000 to equip the library 
with books. 

The branch starts off with 4,000 vol- 
umes. There is practically every refer- 
ence book needed to the student in the 
high school, and the location of the 
branch is advantageous to the students 
of the Oak Cliff High School, being but 
three blocks from the school building. 
—Dallas News, November 24, 1914. 


Francitas. 

Our library is maintained by a club 
of about twenty-five women who are 
trying hard io ra‘se enovgh m»yney for 
a home for our 319 books wuich wil. 
be increased to over 50 valumes in 
a week or so by a box of over 100 
Volumes from a lady in Chicago, a 





Mrs. E. C. Von Ezerman. Over 200 
books have been added to the library 
since January. 


Franklin, 

The Carnegie Library will open Mon- 
day, November 30th. About 1,000 vol- 
umes have been received and classi- 
fied, and are ready for use. Other 
books will be added later. The maga- 
zines will not arrive until the Decem- 
ber issues are sent. 

At a later date there will be a for- 
mal opening of the library. A pro- 
gram will be arranged for this occa- 
sion, and all are invited to come. This 
will be known as Library Day, and 
everyone who hasa book or books that 
they wish to contribute to the library 
may bring same on this day. Books 
will also be received any day of the 
week. Don’t forget that we want to 
get as many books as we can, so that 
when our library is inspected we may 
make a good showing, also that the 
people may have a large library from 
which to select. 

We hope that the town will patron- 
ize the library liberally for it means 
much for our town. Let us begin a 
reading habit that will make us a town 
of culture -and refinement. 

Library Board. 
—Central Texan, November 27, 1914. 


Gainesville. 

The new $15,000 Carnegie Library 
building here was thrown open to the 
public today, October 10, with appro- 
priate ceremony and hundreds of peo- 
ple attended the function this after- 
noon. Miss Lillian Gunter, schooled in 
library work in the East and South, 
has been elected librarian by the city 
council. The library already contains 
several thousand volumes of standard 
books, literary works, maps and period- 
icals—Fort Worth Record, October 11, 
1914. 


Galveston. : 

Galveston News on November 23rd 
published a history of the Galveston 
Mercantile Library, which was opened 
January 20, 1871. This library grew 
from some 2,000 to nearly 8,000 vol- 
umes in 1905, when it was merged with 
the Rosenberg Library. The article 
was prepared by Miss Abbie Kennedy 
of the Rosenberg Library. 


Grapeland. 

The success of the new movement 
for a public library was never doubt- 
ful, but it is now guaranteed by the 
number of enthusiastic supporters of 








Grapeland. Many movements come 
and go as a fad, and the sooner they 
are gone the better, but reading good 
books is no fad and it is here to stay. 
A sure proof that it is no passing fash 
ion is seen from the fact that the 
busiest and most energetic people take 
time to read.—Grapeland Messenger, 
December 24, 1914. 


Greenville. 


The resignation of Miss Corinne Gee 
has been accepted and Miss Ida Pen- 
nington elected as her successor as 
librarian for Carnegie library. Miss 
Gee goes to California to live with her 
sister and Miss Pennington will take 
up her work at once. Miss Miriam 
Mitchell was elected as assistant 
librarian by the City Council and the 
service given by this library will be 
in splendid hands and the public aided 
in every possible way. Miss Penning- 
ton is a capable woman and fully pre- 
pared to render assistance to those 
needing counsel in particular lines of 
reading.—Greenville Messenger, Oct- 
ober 16, 1914. 


Groesbeck, 


A public library is being installed at 
the Chapter House by Ladies of the 
American League. Contributions of 
books from the citizens will be very 
much appreciated, and may be sent to 
Kelly’s store. This is a much needed 
feature in our city and we would urge 
that every family might spare at least 
one book from their library. The 
library will be formally opened in the 
near future.—Groesbeck Journal, Oct- 
ober 1, 1914. 


Hamlin. 

Does Hamlin need a public library? 
The answer from every thinking citi- 
zen will be, yes. A large public 
library, organized on the Carnegie 
plan, in Hamlin will be one of the 
best things our city can get. “Can we 
get it?” Some one is ready to ask. 
From investigation it is found that 
we can have a Carnegie Library for 
Hamlin, if we will only do our part 
in securing it. Mr. Carnegie will fur- 
nish the money to put up the building, 
provided we will furnish the lot for 
it, the furniture, the books and the 
upkeep. No one will question the in- 
fluence that a public institution of 
this kind will have for good in our 
city and community. It will be for 


the making of better citizens to have 
a library of fine books for the young 
people of our city. 
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the Methodist church Sunday after. 
noon to take steps towards the secur. 
ing a Carnegie Library. Much inter- 
est was shown. Every one who spoke 
was very enthusiastic for the library. 
Ways and means were discussed and a 
committee of three was appointed to 
carry out plans. Let every one pull 
for this and it will be another fine 


drawing card for Hamlin.—Hamlin 
Herald, December 4, 1914. 
Haskell. 


The Library is growing. We have 
just bought a very _fine edition of 
Shakespeare’s works, coupled with 
notes and ten volumes of Children’s 
Classics. Mothers, come and take ad- 
vantage of this great opportunity. 
When you read these books to your 
child you know he is getting the very 
best in literature. Only 5 cents for 
the use of a book a week, or pay $1.00 
for a year’s membership to the Library 
Association, and read all the books 
you wish for a year. 

Remember the story hour, 10 o’clock 
Saturday morning.—Haskell  Free- 
Press, December 12, 1914. 


Houston. 

Miss Julia Ideson, after spending al- 
most a year in Paris as secretary of 
the American Art Students’ Club, has 
returned to her former post in the 
Houston Lyceum and Carnegie Library. 
“It seems so natural to be here that I 
ean hardly realize now that I have 
been away at all, although my year’s 
absence has been full of interesting 
events and during the war events of 
rather an exciting nature.” 


Jacksboro. ‘ 

The Jacksboro library now boasts 
three fine sectional bookcases ready in- 
stalled and three more sections or- 
dered. Almost four hundred books and 
another order being arranged. This 
has been accomplished by a small band 
of women within two years. Their 
slogan is progress. Any one may bor- 
row books at the rate of one dollar a 
year, and these funds are spent for 
new books, from three to five orders 
for new boks are made during a year. 
The library is situated at the millinery 
store of Miss Ray Meadows and any 


o'clock on Saturday evenings. More 
and more people are beginning to read 
and a goodly number of books are 
taken out each week.—Jacksboro 
News, November 11, 1914. 
Kingsville. 

A patron of the library is struck 





A mass meeting of citizens met at 


with the fact that there is no diction- 





one can get books between 3 and 5. 
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ary for reference purposes. Even the 
best spellers sometimes feel the need 
of a reference book to verify their spell- 
ing and the meaning of unfamiliar 
words. If some one has a dictionary 
that they do not use very much, il 
would be a splendid addition to the 
library and would be highly apprecia- 
ted by the ladies who have the library 
in charge and the public in general. 
Or better still, a donation of a new and 
up to date dictionary would not be a 
bad idea for some one who has the 
inclination or money.—Kingsville Rec- 
ord, October 9, 1914. 


Kyle. 

The Kyle Book Club has just gotten 
in some new books, all good and popu- 
lar. Remember, this is the cheapest 
reading you can possibly get—access 
to 100 good books for a year for $1.50, 
and if you are now a member, you will 
be allowed to renew for $1.00—Kyle 
News, November 13, 1914. 


Mission. 

Under the auspices of the Civic 
League a circulating library was start- 
ed here. M. F. Armstrong has given 
one room in the rear of the bank for 
this purpose which will also be used 
as a rest room, and enjoyed especially 
by the farmers’ wives when in town 
shopping. 

A reception was held and each in- 
terested Missionite was requested to 
donate books or cash, and a large num- 
ber responded in spite of the inclem- 
ency of the weather.— Houston Post, 
October 30, 1914. 


Palestine. 

The new $15,000 Carnegie public li- 
brary was dedicated in this city 
Wednesday evening, October 14. A 
large number of citizens was present. 
A.G. Greenwood delivereu an address, 
turning the library over to the city, 
and was answered in behalf of Pales- 
tine by Mayor A. L. Bowers. Dr. S. P. 
Brooks of Waco, president of the Bay- 
lor University, delivered the dedicatory 
address. Several numbers were ren- 
dered by the Palestine Federated Labor 
Band. On December 9, the city council 
passed an ordinance appropriating 
$1500 for maintenance of the library 
and constituting a library board to have 
control of the library. The board is to 
consist of five lady members. 
Plainview. 

Although the Plainview Public Li- 
brary has more than seven hundred 
well-selected volumes, the library com- 
mittee are constantly in quest of new 





or old books. Donations, of money 
and books, and sales of library cards, 
are the sources of revenue of the pub- 
lic library.—Plainview Herald, Novem- 
ber 12, 1914. 


Pecos, 

Remember that the library is free to 
all. Every person, whether living in 
the country or in the city, is entitled 
to two cards, one for fictiion and one 
for non-fiction. Special cards will be 
issued to teachers. The library is well 
supplied with books on most subjects. 
If you wish to read along any one line, 
or have any perplexing problems to 
solve, go to the library and see what 
can be done for you. It is open every 
afternoon from three to seven. 

The librarian reports a total of 683 
volumes in the library. There were 
399 books loaned the past month. There 
were 53 new volumes added to the 
shelves. There were 31 new borrow- 
ers’ cards issued, making a total of 188 
borrowers.—Pecos Times, November 20, 
1914, 


Rosenberg, 

The Rosenberg Public Library has 
just received a consignment of 100 
books, which were purchased out of the 
funds of the organizatiion derived by 
donations from citizens of the town. 
The librarian, Miss Irene E. Mulcahy, 
is striving diligently to increase the 
number of books and pamphlets.— 
Brenham Banner-Press, October 8, 1914. 


San Benito. 

San Benito, Thursday, celebrated its 
first “Library Day.” Citizens donated 
about one hundred books to the public 
library, and further showed their in- 
terest in the movement by attending a 
mass meeting held in the evening at 
the Methodist church. With the gifts 
of Thursday the number of books now 
total above 600.—San Benito Light, 
October 2, 1914. 

The library committee issued a state- 
ment this week, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt, since library day, of two gifts of 
books, one of 35 volumes from Mrs. W. 
S. Blackshear, the other, 30 volumes, 
from Mrs. George Bigelow.—Ibid., Oc- 
tober 30, 1914. 


San Antonio. 

The free lecture course ‘at the Car- 
negie library has been arranged for the 
coming year. Three well-known lec- 
turers, Dr. Charles W. Seymour, on his- 
torical subjects; Dr. Edward Howard 
Griggs, on modern development, and 
Thomas Whitney Surrette, on music, 
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have been signed for January and Feb- 
ruary.—San Antonio Light, December 
8, 1914. 

A Christmas bulletin, to take the 
place of the Christmas exhibit of suit- 
able gift books made last year at the 
Carnegie library, has just been issued 
by the library. Of especial interest 
are the children’s books listed in this 
bulletin, as it includes the best in 
juvenile literature.—Ibid., December 16, 
1914. 


Seguin. 

Right opposite the Gazette office on 
that vacant lot is a fine place for a 
public library. With the new postof- 
fice on the north, the bank building on 
the south, the Gazette office on the 
east, and the Lutheran church on the 
west, where could be found more ideal 
surroundings? Truly, a fine intellec- 
tual and moral tone would permeate 
the atmosphere around this library, 
where now the only thing that per- 
meates the atmosphere is the odor that 
arises from this lot which is used for 
a camp yard.—Guadalupe Gazette, Oc- 
tober 9, 1914. 


Temple. 


An innovatiion in Temple’s social 
life comes on Thursday with the intro- 
duction of Strangers’ day. This event 
is sponsored by the Equal Suffrage So- 
ciety of Temple, but is especially under 
the direction of Mesdames W. S. Banks, 
J. J. Booker, J. M. Gooch, E. F. Lan- 
ham and Narnie Harrison Bell. The 
Carnegie Library will be the place of 
assemblage. A general invitation is ex- 
tended the public, especially the stran- 
ger in the city, for whom a cordial wel- 
come will be in waiting. 

It is to Mr. J. S. Perry that this 
taking note of the “stranger within our 
gates” is due, since it was an article 
by him and published in the Telegram 
which called attention to the lack of 
warmth and hospitality existing on the 
part of the older residents toward the 
more recent comers. Having seen the 
fault, the women of the Equal Suffrage 
society hastened to take some step to 
amend the conditiion, and it is their 
purpose to make these receptions a 
monthly feature. The committee named 
will act as hostess, and an interesting 
program has been arranged. Some 
light refreshments will be served. — 
Temple Telegram, December 6, 1914. 

Santa Claus will be at the Carnegie 
Library Thursday night and all the 
children in Temple are invited to come. 
The festivities will begin at 7 o’clock. 





There will be a large assortment of 
presents, fruit and a world of things 
that will bring gladness to the hearts 
of the little folk. Stockings filled with 
tasty gifts will also be found around 
the Christmas tree. 

Every child is welcome to the Christ- 
mas tree, but it is especially urged that 
those kiddies who have but a passing 
acquaintance with Santa Claus come 
and get a gift. Anyone who knows of 
a child, who is apt to be overlooked, 
is requested to inform the mother or 
the child itself of the tree, so that 
every needy one in Temple will be 
reached.—Ibid., December 22, 1914. 


Toyah. 

Library hodurs—four to six, Wednes- 
day afternoon. Everyone invited to call 
for books. No charges for use of books 
unless kept over two weeks.—Toyah 
Enterprise, October 30, 1914. 


Waco. 


Pustic Lisrary. The public library 
has a subscriptiion list of ninety maga- 
zines, all of which are available to the 
public. Two copies of the most popu- 
lar magazines are on the list, one of 
which may be borrowed upon its ar- 
rival. Where there is only one copy 
taken the number of the preceding 
month may be borrowed when the new 
number arrives. —Times-Herald, De- 
cember 6, 1914. 


Baytor UNIversity Liprary. The 
following have been members of the 
library staff since the opening of col- 
lege, September 20, 1914: 

Willard P. Lewis, Librarian. 

Miss Annie Melear, Assistant Libra- 
rian, and in charge of the loan desk 
and reading room. 

Miss Gertrude Brandes, Cataloger. 

Oscar Key, in charge of binding and 
serials. 

Loraine Rouse, in charge of the li- 
brary during the evening. 

Also some ‘twenty-four student as- 
sistants who work for their tuition. 

Five meetings of the entire staff 
have been held at which there have 
been readings from Pearson’s “Libra- 
rian at Play” and talks by the librarian 
and others. Miss Pauline Macauley, li- 
brarian of the Waco Public Library, 
gave a most interesting paper on “ile 
Function of the Publie Library” and 
Miss Rose Hutchenrider, assistant li- 
brarian of the Waco Public Librarv 
spoke in an interesting way of the 
“Librarian and the People.” 

Miss Brandes is recatalogirg the li- 
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brary, having thus far finished the 
Shakespeare collection and the bivgra- 
phy section. 

The collection of United States gov- 
ernment documents has been entirely 
rearranged andis now shelved chrono- 
logically by departments and bureaus 
and the collection of bound magazines 
is being completed as fast as time and 
funds permit. 


Waxahachie. 

NicnHoLtas P. Srms Liprary. Miss 
Galloway will keep open house January 
1 for the boys and girls. There will 
be progressive story telling, including 
morning and evening. Some of the 
best story tellers in Waxahachie have 
promised to take part. It is planned 
to have every available girl anc boy 
to visit the library and register that 
day. A committee of girls and boys 
will act as assistants to enterrain the 
callers. What could be more he.pful or 
inspiring? Some great men may he 


cessful movement for the people. 


children of the community. 


December 16, 1914. 
“*Tabraries for Public 


Schools’’ 


provement, Department 
cient number have been 


books. 
of books for juveniles. 


Amarillo. 

The Amarillo High School Orchestra 
and Girls’ Chorus is preparing to give 
an entertainment at the High School 
Auditorium for the benefit of the High 
School library. At present, according 
to reports, there are not enough books 
in the library to supply the demands 
of any department with reference 
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discovered in this effort. Let’s help in 
this movement and see how many we 
can have that day.—Wawzahachie Enter- 
prise, December 25, 1914. 


Statistics for 1914: 
umes, 6,323; 
tion, 10,476; 
1,372. 


With the aid of the Shakespeare 
Club, the Music Club and the Bay View 
Club, a county school collection was 
started. This collection will be used 
in extending the library’s work 
throughout Ellis County. Twenty-five 
books at a time are loaned to schools, 
for a period of two months, or longer. 
Three of these traveling libraries have 
been sent out, and several others are 
ready to go. 


Numer: of vol- 
accessions, 335; circula- 
number of card holders, 


On New Year’s day a doll reception 
and story telling was enjoyed by the 


little folk. Over 130 children were 
present. 


NEWS NOTES OF TEXAS SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


The rural school library can be made a very interesting and suc- 
Through the library students can 
be given opportunities to get an insight into the world’s activities 
which they can not get without them. 
its utmost to secure a school library and see that it is used by the 


The results will be worth all the time 
and money expended in this direction. 


Every community should d2 





McKinney Courier-Gazette, 


is the subject of a fifty page pam- 
phlet prepared by E. V. White, of the Division of Public School Im- 
of Extension, University of Texas. 
printed to meet any ordinary demand. 
greatest practical benefit offered by this booklet is the various groups 
of books suggested, and also with regard to grades in the schools. 
Valuable suggestions are made as to the proper 
school, as to how to go about securing a library, the items to be 
considered in the purchase of books, and as to the proper care of 

While designed primarily for guidance of school avuth:crities, 
the bulletin is of great interest to anyone contemplating the purchase 


A suffi- 
The 


use of a library in a 


books. The school administration is 
behind the plans for enlarging the li- 
brary to meet these demands, and has 
set the mark at four thousand volumes. 
—The Panhandle, November 23, 1914. 


Anson. 


During the last week more than one 
hundred books and two hundred maga- 
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zines have been given to the Anson 
Public School Library. These books 
will materially aid the students and 
will be no small factor in helping to 
secure affiliation. Let us all get be- 
hind this move and secure a library 
that will be worthy of our school. 
Come to the Hallowe’en party Satur- 
day night, and give us a surprise by 
bringing a set of good books. A dona- 
tion to the Public School Library 
should hardly be considered as such, 
but rather is an investment, for our 
children will continue to use, not only 
the books they have given, but also 
those contributel by others.—Western 
Enterprise, October 30, 1914. 


Austin, 

The Austin High School library is 
to be made serviceable not only by 
the lending of books to the students, 
but by giving the public reliable in- 
formation relative to the best books 
to buy for children of ward school age 
and under. A list of more than a 
hundred books has been prepared, 
ranging from picture primers for the 
toddlers to Bible stories and stories 
of history and biography for the sixth 
and seventh grade boys and girls. In 
some instances there is a line or two 
descriptive of the book’s contents. 
Such names as Robert Louis Steven- 
son, Maeterlinck, Ruskin, Hawthorne, 
are found along with the many pres- 
ent day specialists in juvenile writ- 
ing. 

The whole is to be issued as a High 
School bulletin, to be distributed to 
the parents of the city through their 
children in school. Certain of the 
local book dealers have agreed to lay 
in supplies of the books recom- 
mended, so that there will be no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining them for use as 
Christmas gifts. 

The classifications in which the 
books are arranged are the follow- 
ing: Picture books; stories for kin- 
dergarten age, fairy tales, legend and 
poetry, hero stories and myths, stories 
of primitive man, stories for boys and 
girls, stories for boys, stories for girls, 
nature stories, travel, manners and 
customs, Bible, history, biography, 
miscellaneous.—Austin Statesman, De- 
cember 8, 1914. 


Byers. 

A gool library in school is very valu- 
able. Reading after great men and 
women has inspired boys and girls to 
make real men and women. The more 
good books we read the better citizens 
we make. We have added fifty new 





volumes to our library. 


These are the 
works of our greatest writers. They 
will do our boys and girls great good, 

The students have shown their in. 
terest and are going to give a “home 
talent play” to pay for these splendid 


books. This play will be given in the 
school auditorium Thanksgiving, and 
hope all will come out and prove to 
the boys and girls that you are in. 
terested as well as they.—Byers Her- 
ald, November 12, 1914. 


Como. 

The entertainment at the public 
school Friday night by the pupils of 
the higher grades was a success from 
both a financial and artistic stand. 
point, and a nice sum was realized to 
be applied to the school library.— 
Como Headlight, October 16, 1914. 


Comanche. 

On Wednesday evening, the night 
before Thanksgiving, those interested 
in pushing the school public library 
have arranged for a reception at the 
high school building in the interest of 
the library. There will be a musical 
program and other features which will 
be interesting to everybody. Every- 
body come, bring a good book for the 
library and have a pleasant evening 
socially —Comanche Chief, November 
20, 1914. 


Edgewood. 

At its regular meeting Monday eve 
ning the board of trustees of Edge 
wood Independent School District com- 
pleted the selection of a_ splendid 
equipment for the high school. The 
list of equipment includes several 
hundred volumes of standard books 
for the library, three suspension globes, 
four charts, one hundred and twenty- 
eight maps, and a complete working 
laboratory for physics, physiology, 
physical geography, agriculture and 
botany. The cost of these equipments 
amounts to $972.21 and is to be paid 
for out of the fund subscribed by the 
good patrons of the school.—Edgewood 
Enterprise, November 5, 1914. 


Ferris. 

Help the library of the Ferris High 
School by attending the book shower 
given at the Hich School Auditorium 
Friday night, December 11, and bring 
a book or the price of a book.—Ferris 
Wheel, December 11, 1914. 


Fort Stockton, 
Fort Stockton people are the right 
sort. At the entertainment given Fri- 
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day night by the Mothers’ Club, for the 
benefit of the school library, the school 
house was packed and jammed with 
home people——Fort Stockton Pioneer, 
December 11, 1914. 


Handley. 

The public school should have a 
$500.00 library. You have a fair lab- 
oratory, but it should be better. No 
school can do first class work without 
being equipped. For a school to rank 
as a first class High School it must 
have a good library.—Handley News, 
November 5, 1914. 


Killeen. 

Friday and Saturday 27 and 28 of 
November has been named as the date 
when teachers and pupils of the school 
will put forth special effort to secure 
funds and new books for the library. 
It is a fact that our library has not 
the reference books that are needed 
and the State University has seht out 
a list of these books and we are anx- 
jous to add such of them as are not 
now in the library.—Killeen Herald. 
November 20, 1914. 


McKinney. 

Miss Mary Jackson, teacher of 
Hutcheson school, midway between 
Celina and Prosper, called on County 
Supt. Foster, and secured Owl Club 
Rural Library No. 2 for the use of her 
pupils. Miss Jackson used this library 
in her work at Rhea Mills last year, 
and the children were much pleased 
with it. 

Rural Library No. 1 of this Club is 
being used by the Rhea Mills school 
this year. The children enjoy reading 
the history stories, essays, biographies, 
works on science, etc. 7 3. 5 
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Webb is 
school. 
Library No. 3 is now in process of 
formation by the Owl Club of this city 
and will be ready within the next few 
days. It will be delivered to the 
school next on the list of applications. 
Fifty books are contained in each 
package and schools are allowed to re- 
tain them for use for three months. 
The Owl Club is a subscriber to the 
Library Fund of the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, in addition to the 
work it is doing locally—McKinney 
Examiner, November 26, 1914. 


Plainview. 


Yesterday was library day for Seth 
Ward College. Over a hundred fifty 
volumes of books were given to Seth 
ward. Most of them were reference, 
works. Two encyclopedias were includ- 
ed in the list—Plainview Herald, No- 
vember 19, 1914. 


Rhea Mills 


teacher of 


Valley View. 

Fifty dollars was raised at the Val- 
leyview school house recently for the 
purpose of buying books for the school 
library.—Plainview Herald, November 
21, 1914. 


Wellington. 

Superintendent Cater informs The 
Leader that he has ordered the chemi- 
cal and physical laboratory necessary 
to give our High School standing in 
Class A and affiliation with the State 
University; also that he has purchased 
about a hundred new volumes for the 
school library. Our superintendent has 
it in mind to consult his board about 
a book reception with a view to adding 
a thousand volumes to the library.— 
Wellington Leader, December 24, 1914. 





